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Meniconi of Perugia, and was described in a Meniconi 
catalogue of 165 1. We do not find it attributed to Mi- 
chael Angelo by any more recent authority, excepting 
Mr. Clarence Cook, who, however, is thoroughly satis- 
fied as to its authenticity. 
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|EW YORK "society" evidently is 
taking a serious interest in art. It 
must have been something more 
than mere fashionable impulse that 
recently brought together so many 
hundred ladies and gentlemen in 
Chickering Hall to hear Mr. Sey- 
mour Haden lecture on the theory 
and practice of etching. Five years 
ago, it is safe to say, not more 
than two in a hundred of those present would have 
been able even to define the meaning of . the word in 
its technical sense. And now New York gives Mr. 
Haden a larger audience than any. he has had on 
his tour, not excepting Boston. I am afraid, though, 
that it was not so critical as it might have been. The 
lecturer, it was felt by the better-informed part of the 
audience, exalted his pursuit somewhat unfairly to the 
disadvantage of the art of the engraver. He should 
not have been applauded when he threw upon the 
magic-lantern screen an uninteresting fragment of the 
face of the Virgin from Sharpe's print of Reynolds's 
" Holy Family," many times magnified, to show how 
queerly the texture of the flesh was produced by the 
burin, and then exhibited for comparison an entire head 
produced by Rembrandt's etching needle. No less 
disingenuous was the exhibit on the .screen of a frag- 
ment of herbage from Sharpe's engraving, for compari- 
son with nearly the. entire etching of Rembrandt's 

" Three Trees." 

* * 

This was on the occasion of the first lecture. The 
sentiment of the audience on the subject must have 
reached the ears ,of Mr. Haden, for he. prefaced his 
second lecture by referring to the matter. He denied 
the imputation of unfairness. , He had shown, he said 
—speaking only of the .herbage matter— three inches 
of the etching and the same number of inches of the 
engraving ; and if the latter compared so very unfavor- 
ably with the former it was so much the worse for the 
engraving.; This was delivered in Mr. Haden's charm- 
ing, good-natured manner, and a responsive smile of 
assent rippled through the no less good-natured audi- 
ence. But the lecturer's explanation certainly did not 
satisfy the thinking portion of his hearers. They 
would have liked to ask riim whether the engraving by 
Sharpe was not much larger than the etching by Rem- 
brandt, and whether therefore the details of the herbage 
shown in the three inches of the one were not propor- 
tionately magnified to the disadvantage of the other, by 
comparison. Such was the fact. The size of the en- 
graving was 18 inches by 22 ; that of the etching only 

8 inches by 11. 

* * 
* 

I cannot impress too strongly upon amateur col- 
lectors of coins the folly of tampering with old speci- 
mens by burnishing them and otherwise " restoring" 
them. It is shocking to think that there should be any 
necessity for such a caution. But this ignorant prac- 
tice is unfortunately common in this country. A gen- 
tleman who " patronizes" art in New York showed me 
his collection, in which some really fine old Greek coins 
had been rubbed until they shone like the buttons on a 
lackey's livery. Reginald Stuart Poole in " Lectures 
on Art" (Macmillan) recently published, says : " My 
feeling, as keeper of coins in the National Museum is 
very strong against restoration, because I have 
suffered long and tedious labor and have had to draw 
upon the national purse for thousands of pounds to re- 
place the Roman coins which had been touched up and 
restored, and consequently had lost all their historical 
value." 

* 

A correspondent writes from the West that an art 
student in whom some of his friends are interested re- 
cently was sent to Europe to study, and that the young 
man has forwarded from Munich, among other pict- 
ures, an alleged copy in oils of Rubens* painting of 
" The Betrayal of Samson to the Philistines by Deli- 



lah." He asks : " Did Rubens paint such a picture? 
Is it regarded by art critics as a fair example of his 
skill ? Where is the picture ? What is its size and 
value?" Our correspondent seems to suspect that 
the gentlemen who sent this young man abroad to 
study are the victims of a practical joke. His descrip- 
tion of the picture is charmingly naive. He says : 
"The scene appears to be an interior heavily draped 
with red. There is a small lounge or couch in the 
foreground left corner, upon which reclines a small- 
headed half nude female figure with arms short and 
muscled like a butcher ; she has pudgy ill-shaped 
hands, in one of which (the right), resting on the couch, 
is clutched a pair of scissors for which Sheffield pre- 
sumably furnished the model. The upper arm (right) 
of this wretched-looking female is supported from be- 
hind by a woman dimly shown. A small dog seems 
emerging from under the couch. A lady's shoe of the 
Louis XIV. style lies on the floor. The figure of Sam- 
son appears rising from the same couch, half naked, in 
a fierce struggle with four or five men, one of whom 
wears the turban of a Turk ; another in the rear of 
Samson holds above him, in a threatening attitude, 
something resembling an artist's brush. Another in 
the rear bears aloft a small torch. The tone of the 
whole work is very dark, so much so as to render it 
impossible to say whether the scene is night or day. 
Yet Delilah appears in very high light as well as the 
shoulder and left foot of Samson. While the rear of 
the picture is very dark, il seems to show an opening 
out into the night. The torch, as shown, cannot pro- 
duce the light on the forward figures ; yet it is not 
otherwise accounted for in the picture. To inartistic 
eyes the picture is either a fraud or an abominable 
copy, or we have exceedingly crude ideas of what con- 
stitutes the magnificence in the creations of the old 
masters. If there be such a picture by Rubens can 
you advise me whether a photograph or small copy 
can be had, and where ?" 

* 
Altogether this is not a bad judgment of Ru- 
bens' well-known " Samson and Delilah" in the Pina- 
cothek, as the picture might be viewed from a stu- 
dent's copy of it. My correspondent is doubtless right 
as to the anachronisms of costumes and accessories of 
which he speaks, and his failure to admire Rubens' 
ungraceful women is not surprising or discreditable. 
In the days of the great Fleming, artists were not as 
particular in the matter of studio properties as are 
those of to-day ; and the predilection of Reubens for 
healthy and fleshy women is seen in nearly all his 
works. His young men and children, too, are often 
uncomely. So far, then, probably the student has not 
erred very grievously. But if his copy shows bad com- 
position and bad color, he has assuredly missed the 
very qualities most worthy of admiration in this master. 
But he ought not to be judged hastily. To set him to 
copy a Rubens is not a fair way to test his ability. 

* 
It is odd how often artists living thousands of miles 
apart hit not only upon the same subject and the same 
treatment of the subject of a painting, but also on the 
very same title. R. M. Shurtleff and Rosa Bonheur, 
for example, with the wide Atlantic rolling between 
them, have each produced such a picture of a stag, and 
the title "On the Alert " has been given in both cases. 
No one would suppose for a minute that the famous 
Frenchwoman borrowed from the American. Yet the 
latter produced his picture in 1879. and it was engraved 
in the London Art Journal ; the engraving of Rosa 
Bonheur' s work is dated about two years later. 

* 

A singular story about a spurious Velasquez was 
told me recently by a New Yorker who used to live in 
-Paris: "Some twenty-five years ago," he said, "I 
used to be intimate with Mons. X., whose studio was 
not far from Notre Dame de Lorette, in the ' Quar- 
tier Brgda.' His principal occupation was the restora- 
tion of old paintings. Many years' practice had given 
him a perfect knowledge of the different styles and 
mannerisms of old masters, so that it was next to im- 
possible to distinguish between the old and modern 
work on one of these ' restored ' pictures. Certain 
Paris dealers make a regular business of old portraits, 
which, by skilful ' restoration,' have been transformed 
from humble beings wholly unknown to fame into 
great historical persons. They pick up old canvases 
representing men or women of the Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV. periods for about ten francs apiece, 



and hand them over to the ' restorer,' who, care- 
fully retaining the original work of the draperies, 
dress, and other accessories, paints in new heads and 
shoulders, according to the requirements of the mar 
ket. Thus, the graceful head of a young La Valliere 
or De Montespan replaces the features of an old Ma- 
dame Dupont ; Monsieur Dubois, quite unknown at 
the time of the ' Grand Monarque,' save for the excel- 
lent sausages he used to sell, under the dexterous brush 
of the ' restorer ' becomes a Mignard or a Largilliere 
(painted by himself) ; and the brave Monsieur Du- 
bois, having been so considerate as to have had him- 
self painted with the classical ' perruque,' the modern 
artist is materially aided in the work of transformation. 
When the pictures are so bad that even with the addi- 
tion of new faces they would not pass for ' old masters,' 
then they are sold at a reasonable profit to the ' no- 
blesse ' of the second empire, who hang them in their 
houses as portraits of ' ancestors.' 

* 
But in his leisure, it appears that the ingenious 
Monsieur X. enjoyed painting original works by the old 
masters. He generally selected an old canvas on 
which some prominent color predominated ; for the 
old ground can be seen through a new painting and 
gives depth to it. "Monsieur X.," said my friend, 
" remarked one day, ' If you should happen to see in 
any old shop a large canvas with plenty of red on it, I 
wish you would buy it for me, as I want to paint a por- 
trait of Philip IV. by Velasquez, and I must have a rich 
old red ground for it.' Some days later I was passing 
through Versailles and picked up for five francs a 
splendid old ' croute ' representing a cardinal in his 
scarlet robes. I took the canvas to Monsieur X., who 
was delighted, and he at once set to work. In a few 
weeks the picture was done, and a Belgian art dealer, 
who had impatiently watched its progress, for the sum 
of 3000 francs became the happy owner of it. It was 
sent away to Brussels and I never supposed I should 
see it again. But one day, visiting the gallery of Mon- 
sieur 0.,'a man as celebrated for his pictures as for his 
great works as an engineer, the first thing I saw was 
this same 'Velasquez.' He asked me to congratulate 
him, as he had just bought it at a great bargain, having 
paid only 60,000 francs for it. I told Monsieur X. about 
the matter, and he hastened to satisfy the unfortunate 
connoisseur that he had been 'sold,' which he did by 
simply removing with turpentine the tips of the shoes 
of the royal Philip, and showing him a bit of the car- 
dinal's dress concealed beneath them. The wicked Bel- 
gian dealer was compelled to take back his ' Velas- 
quez,' and the last I heard of it was that it had found 
its way into England, where It had been bought for a 
large sum by a rich collector, whose name I could 
never learn.". My friend thinks that one of the Philips 
by Velasquez sold at the late Hamilton sale might give 
a clue to the whereabouts of this missing treasure. 
But on this point I believe him to be quite mistaken. 

* * 

* 

The Portfolio for January is unusually interesting, 
particularly in the letterpress. Two crayon studies of 
female heads, by E. J. Poynter, are admirably repro- 
duced , there is a good steel-plate engraving of a child, 
after Millais, and a capital etching of the Musee Cluny 
by Toussaint. 

* 

There is an ugly story afloat about a frustrated at- 
tempt by a Boston newspaper writer to make money 
during the exhibition of Bastien-Lepage's " Joan of 
Arc" in that city last autumn by selling without the 
knowledge of the owner the privilege of photographing 
the picture. Three hundred dollars, I am informed, 
was paid to him by the publishers with whom he made 
the bargain. The firm, however, learning soon after- 
ward the dishonorable circumstances of the matter, de- 
manded the instant return of the money, and got it. 

* * * 

The Salmagundi Club has opened its membership to 
wood-engravers. A very proper step. There are 
some members of the craft in every way entitled to the 
rank of artist. The wood-block, in many instances, 
has been only the stepping-stone to the easel — if the 
oddity of the expression may be excused. J. A. S. 
Monks, J. W. Champney, George L. Brown and H. P. 
Share may be mentioned in this connection. The 
steel-plate engravers who have become painters are 
still more numerous. Durand, Shirlaw, Sartain and 
the Smillies, are prominent on this list. 

Montezuma, 



